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We would not undertake to be perfectly confident, how- 
ever, on any point, on which we might have the misfortune to 
appear to differ from Mr Du Ponceau, and least of all would 
we engage in any mere difference about words. Perhaps 
he is to be understood by his favorite phrase, common law 
of England, as making use of that sort of metaphor in de- 
scribing the common law of this country, before the Revo- 
lution, which our forefathers were so fond of employing, in all 
the models they made of their social and civil institutions. 
England, before the Revolution, was always called home ; 
and in this way, the common law of the colonies may be 
deemed to have acquired, and preserved the name of the 
common law of England. In the same manner the ex- 
pression may be understood to have been used by Mr Du 
Ponceau, who in no part of his book is to be considered 
as having adopted it, without an implied reference to the 
changes, which the system had undergone in ? this country. 
We have no right to understand him in any sense, which 
a sound view of the subject will not warrant ; nor without 
all those limitations, which the most careful reflection would 
suggest. Nor are we aware, that Mr Du Ponceau intended 
anything by the language alluded to, beyond what the most 
profound analysis of the principles, on which our institutions 
rest, would authorise. His known precision of language 
will not allow us to suppose, that he uses any terms without 
a perfectly appropriate signification ; but we are after all 
inclined to query, whether, on the present occasion, he has 
sufficiently guarded himself against misapprehension. 



Art. VI. — A Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, 
during the last Twentyfive. Years. By J. C. L. De 
Sismondi. Translated from the French by Peter S. 
Du Ponceau. 8vo. pp. 36. Philadelphia, 1825. 

This pamphlet was originally written, as an Essay, in the 
Revue Encyclopedique.* It professes to be a survey, taken 

* The Revue Encyclopedique is the most valuable foreign journal, which 
nn American can consult, for variety of information and liberality of tone. 
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at the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, of 
the progress of the civilised nations of the world, during 
those twentyfive years. The allusion of the author, M. de 
Sismondi, at the commencement of the essay, to the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee at Rome, is very happy, and furnishes 
a pleasing introduction to his remarks. These remarks are 
sensible, liberal, not remarkable in general for depth or 
originality, probably not drawn up by the author with any 
great care, nor designed for permanent use, as a political 
treatise. Though they are evidently the production of a 
person, who stands in the first class, and that not a nume- 
rous one, of political writers ; we presume M. de Sismondi 
himself could easily produce such an essay every month, 
without any sensible interruption of his graver studies. For 
this, and other reasons, we have no intention of entering into 
a formal critique of a performance, not designed to undergo 
that kind of test. Nor shall we deem it necessary to cor- 
rect a few trifling errors, into which the author has, we 
believe, fallen. One or two, relating to our own country, 
have been briefly noticed by the learned translator of the 
tract, M. Du Ponceau. We would only observe, that it ap- 
pears to us to be incorrectly stated, that the language of 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Bulgaria, and Servia is unwritten ; 
and erroneously implied, that the same language prevails in 
those four principalities. Neither of these propositions we 
believe to be correct. 

But without dwelling on trifles like these, we beg leave to 
offer to our readers a few remarks, which have occurred to 
us, in reading this pamphlet, relative to the political circum- 
stances under which it was composed, and some of the 
subjects, which it treats. 

The position of the writers in France, who defend liberal 
principles, M. de Sismondi of course among them, is con- 
strained, and produces an unsatisfying generality in their pro- 
positions, and an occasional want of entire fairness. The law 
imposing a preliminary censure on the press, a law which had 
been repealed toward the close of the reign of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, after a short revival during the period of his last illness, 
has again ceased under the new king to exist. The substan- 
tial operation of the law, however, by no means ceases with its 
nominal repeal. It may, in fact, almost be said, that the 
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repeal of this law is more unfavorable to the true freedom of 
the press, than its existence. Unless we suppose, that the 
repeal is produced by a real and radical change of policy ; 
that the king and his ministers have utterly renounced the 
doctrine, that the peace and safety of the state require a 
guard to be placed over the press, (and no such supposition 
surely can be made,) the repeal of the law shows only, that 
the government party feels itself strong enough to punish, 
and therefore thinks it needless to incur the odium of pre- 
venting the offences of the press. The repeal of the law 
shows, that the courts and juries can be depended on to 
serve the government, as faithfully as the censor, and the 
police officer ; and this state of things is certainly more un- 
friendly to the real freedom of the press, than a preliminary ex- 
amination of everything proposed to be published. This last 
system throws immediately upon the executive government 
the odium of restraining the press ; but a rigid construction 
and prompt execution of laws punishing its abuses, while 
they impose a restraint scarcely less effectual, throws upon 
the law and its administration the odium, which would other- 
wise rest on the executive. In this case, as in many others, 
it is of less consequence, what the form or the letter of the 
law is ; but everything depends on the spirit and power of 
the government. In France, the royal government is pro- 
bably as strong as that of Napoleon, for all purposes of in- 
ternal administration ; and there can be no exaggeration in 
saying, that its spirit is as hostile to real political liberty as his. 
We see in the little pamphlet under consideration, the 
proof of these positions. An essay by a distinguished French 
political writer, on the progress of free institutions for the 
last twentyfive years, ought naturally to make France the 
prominent object in the picture. The astonishing events, 
that have crowded so rapidly upon each other in that coun- 
try, events whose political connexion afford a more instruc- 
tive, though a less attractive spectacle, than their military 
history, would naturally stand out with a boldness and dis- 
tinctness, proportioned to their importance, not merely in 
the eyes of Frenchmen, but of the statesmen of the civilised 
world. Five revolutions even within the quarter of a cen- 
tury ; the action and reaction between the government and 
people, under circumstances of unexampled interest and 
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moment ; the singular and almost paradoxical spectacle of a 
despotism, deriving strength from a passion for liberty, and 
retaining the popular enthusiasm, which had been excited 
to destroy former equally despotic and more odious institu- 
tions ; the quiet succession of the restored government to 
most of the abuses, which constituted the great grievance 
under the empire ; and the romantic cast given to affairs, 
by the versatility of individual character, which the state of 
the times had called forth ; these are traits in the picture of 
the last twentyfive years in France, which, under a true 
liberty of the press, would, in an essay by M. de Sismondi, 
have been displayed in the strongest, and most eloquent 
forms of illustration and contrast. Half the power, with 
which he rules among the Colonnas and Barbarinis, the 
di' Medici and the Viscontis, would have set before us a very 
different array of facts and reflections, from that which he 
has given us, under the head of France. 

If it seem unreasonable to quarrel with him for not speak- 
ing out boldly, of what has passed in his own country, in- 
asmuch as it is unreasonable to find fault with any man, for 
the defects and misfortunes of the situation, in which he is 
placed, we may at least murmur at his indulging in state- 
ments nominally true, but substantially unfounded. M. de 
Sismondi first admits, that during the last twentyfive years 
in France, and he means in the latter portion of that pe- 
riod, ' morality has suffered by the progress of hypocrisy and 
venality ; knowledge, by the opposition which has been 
made to the best mode of public instruction ; and liberty, 
by the encroachments, which it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
here.' After this concession, he puts in the other scale 
what France has gained ' in the progress of prosperity ;' 
and then concludes thus ; ' lastly, by way of compensation 
for the part of her rights, which she has lost, France is in 
possession of the liberty of the press. This valuable 
privilege secures the empire of thought and of elevated sen- 
timents, and is, consequently, the most powerful engine to- 
wards the improvement of the human race.' We can scarce 
conceive it possible that a keen, sagacious reasoner, and a 
lover of liberty, can talk of the compensation a nation can 
receive for a part of its lost rights. There is no such com- 
pensation ; there never can be. M. de Sismondi does not 
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regard man as a part of the animal stock of the country, 
which needs for the improvement of its condition only to 
be well pastured and well stalled ; to be safely tied up to 
good provender. He places political welfare ' in the em- 
pire of thought and of elevated sentiments.' What com- 
pensation, then, can he even conceive for the smallest right 
wrested or abridged, by the power of the government ? 
Does not a state of things, where some rights can be thus 
taken away, imply the insecurity of all ? Does it not make 
the word right a mockery, and put the liberty of the people 
on the old footing of sufferance ; a footing, which may be 
enlarged by a good natured prince and a skilful cabinet, be- 
cause it can be contracted whenever circumstances or views 
of policy change ? Above all, is it not somewhat incongru- 
ous to boast of the liberty of the press, in the very para- 
graph, in which M. de Sismondi finds it unnecessary, (that is, 
unsafe,) to point out the encroachments on liberty, which he 
says have taken place ? 

We can inform M. de Sismondi that, in the true theory, 
nay, in the practice of our own country, and to a consider- 
able degree of England, one systematic encroachment on 
liberty would be regarded by the people, as the forfeiture 
of their entire birthright. It may sound like trite decla- 
mation, — here it is so, but in France it seems even the libe- 
rals have not got so far ; that the value of liberty consists 
not in the results, but in results as effected by the means. We 
do not want to be bayoneted into comfort. At the Theatre 
Franpois, the immense throng of persons crowding for tick- 
ets is marshaled by the Gendarmerie into a regular cue, 
which reaches a quarter of a mile. This example is a fair 
test of our principle. This arrangement is convenient, it is 
equitable, it is comfortable. But we presume the people of 
England, we are sure the people of America, would, if neces- 
sary, expend the last drop of their blood, rather than have 
this comfort forced upon them ; although if it could inci- 
dentally be brought about, or certainly if their own General 
Court or Congress, after thorough discussion, adopted the 
measure, it would go very quietly into operation. When 
Madam de Stael, combining the sagacity of a statesman, 
with the dexterity of a courtier, and the grace of a French 
woman, told Alexander that bis character was a constitution 

'Oi,. xxi. — no. 48. 19 
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to his people, the Emperor replied, and a more sensible reply 
was never made, that if it were so, he was only a happy 
accident to his people. This reply comprehends the whole 
theory of the vicious effects of despotic government ; that is, 
of a government not springing from the people and directly 
reverting to them. In Turkey, in China, in Russia, the dis- 
guise may be a little thinner ; in Prussia, in France, a little 
more studiously worn ; but the principle, that the people are 
to hold the means of improvement by sufferance, and as a 
gift, is the same in all ; and this principle is fatal to freedom. 
It is in vain to rail against the abuses of popular govern- 
ment; the excesses of an excited infuriated mob. What 
violence can the mob do to liberty, to be compared with 
that most terrific form of a mob, a standing army ? It seems 
to be forgotten, that its materials are the same ; or if there 
be any difference, that the standing army is made up of the 
more needy, thriftless, and desperate. In the form of a 
mob, it is indeed terrific, a perfect image of horror, a po- 
litical tornado, uprooting, overturning, and crushing all in its 
path. But it wants organisation, permanence, resource, and 
recognised political existence. The paid, the uniformed, the 
disciplined mob bursts open no prisons, and sets no cities on 
fire ; but in its very nature it is incompatible with liberty. 
It is every way a curse ; more fatal where it protects than 
when it oppresses. 

Did we intend to go into an analysis of M. de Sismondi's 
pamphlet, we should object to his account of Germany, of 
which he says, ' henceforth there are no rights in any man- 
ner established, and Germany has ceased to be a nation. 
Nothing is now to be found there, but princes, more or less 
weak or powerful, and more or less trembling on their 
thrones before their subjects or neighbors. The ancient 
country of war and politics has no longer any weight in the 
balance of Europe.' These must surely have been sentences, 
which dropped from the pen, while the printer's messenger 
was hurrying at the elbow. They appear to be destitute of 
meaning, or possess it only for the purpose of self contradic- 
tion, The Germany, of which M. de Sismondi speaks, in- 
cludes Prussia and Austria. Have these no weight in the 
balance of Europe ? We see not why ' the ancient country 
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of war and politics,' must be said to have lost a particle of 
its weight in the general scale. It never was organised into 
one efficient mass, but it never was so much consolidated 
as now. The negociations of two cabinets are now sufficient 
to launch the whole disposable force of Germany, from the 
sands of Westphalia to the foot of the Carpathians, on any 
designated object. But again, M. de Sismondi sees in Ger- 
many nothing but princes more or less powerful, and more 
or less trembling on their thrones, before their subjects or 
their neighbors. That there is no great danger of the sub- 
jugation of any German state to an extra-Germanic power, 
we think we need not urge. Russia, of course, is the only 
state to be feared ; and though Russia may well be admitted 
to be a state, capable of becoming formidable to almost all 
others, yet the danger is not so near, not so definite, not so 
distinctly in the train of events, that it is a subject of practical 
apprehension. We do not believe, that the Prince of the 
Lippe, nor Henry the Sixtyfifth, of Reuss-Gratz, though their 
dominions may extend some ten miles in length, entertains 
the least fear of the Russian peace establishment of eight 
hundred thousand bayonets. Before they could suffer, the 
Elbe must be crossed, Bohemia traversed, Berlin and Vienna 
occupied, France and England overawed. Were Alexander 
a Napoleon, we admit all this might be compassed. But 
being not a Napoleon, a series of events, such as we have 
intimated, is plainly not written in that chapter of accidents, 
to which his imperial majesty compares himself. 

But the German princes, says M. de Sismondi, are more 
or less trembling on their thrones before their subjects. We 
fear, at this moment, in the words of a personage of great, 
but evanescent notoriety, that ' it is rather less than more.' 
But we grant, or rather we maintain, that the battle is not 
yet fought out in Germany. Liberty is not put down ; the 
princes do still tremble on their thrones, as their subjects 
reason upon Constitutions and representative government. 
The last newspaper we have inspected tells us, that M. Von 
Humboldt is called to the head of affairs in Prussia. The 
report may not be well founded, but the cause of arbitrary 
principles received a shock, in the death of Prince Harden- 
berg, which it has never recovered in Germany ; and even 
to have his place vacant, (and it has never been filled,) is at 
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least a prosperous ' accident' to Europe. Austria, or rather 
Prince Metternich, still holds out ; he is probably more than 
any other individual the Atlas, on whose shoulders the policy 
of the Holy Alliance rests. Indefatigable, most skilful in the 
choice of instruments, dexterous to a miracle, plausible, and 
in his temper not unamiable, the fate of Germany is, in no 
slight degree, dependant on what may befal the Most Ex- 
cellent Charles "Venceslaus Lothario Metternich Winneburg 
Ochsenhausen. Whenever this very short named personage 
may cease to fill his place, of dictator in the Austrian councils, 
the example of Prussia, in the case of Prince Hardenberg, 
shows that it is not probable, that any successor will be raised 
to the same degree of power. At all events, we do by no 
means regard Germany in the disastrous light, in which it is 
surveyed by M. de Sismondi. He says, in comparing it 
with France, ' that France made her own revolutions, while 
Germany only yielded to foreign impulses.' It is not very 
prudent, in so complicated a train of events, as is furnished 
by the history of Europe for the last twentyfive years, to 
ascribe too much exclusively to any one agent. But of the 
most important revolution in France, that by which Napoleon 
was overthrown and the Bourbons restored, the Germans 
may, with great justice, be considered the authors, — the au- 
thors in the true sense of the word. It was a spontaneous 
act of the German people, moved, under many different 
names, by one national spirit, which led to the defection of 
the Prussian armies in the French service, the occurrence 
which gave the character to every succeeding event. 

We feel no scruple in saying, that we look upon Germany 
at this moment, as much ' the country of war and politics' 
as ever. It is true her princes are struggling with their 
subjects. We believe their subjects will prevail. The 
Germans are a virtuous, deliberating, rather heavy moulded, 
but, at the same time, an exceedingly resolute, high minded 
people. They are a well educated and a thinking people. 
They speculate on all subjects, with a boldness and original- 
ity unknown in any other country. Within seventy years, 
the entire frame of society in that country has been regene- 
rated, not so much by any very favorable single circumstances, 
as by the internal conspiring operation of the excited intellect 
of the country. An entire national literature, rich, various; 
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peculiar, the native growth of the soil, but cultivated through 
a range of studies, seldom embraced by the scholars of other 
countries, has formed itself among them. The pride and 
spirit of the people have grown up together with this new 
demonstration of intellectual strength. Political events have 
consolidated the country, which now, instead of three hun- 
dred sovereign princes, that existed in it before the French 
Revolution, contains but thirtynine or forty ; and all but some 
six or eight, or rather three or four of these, so inconsider- 
able, as not to form any separate national interest, nor any 
diversion from the national strength. If we except Austria, 
and this is indeed a most important and melancholy excep- 
tion, the whole of Germany is in as hopeful a state, to say 
the least, as any country can be, where free institutions have 
not been long and firmly established ; and we are strongly 
inclined to think, that M. de Sismondi, from want of ac- 
quaintance with the character of this people, misconceives 
its relation to Europe, and the part it must yet bear, in the 
struggles and wars of liberty. 

Did time admit, we might make a few remarks on the 
subject of Italy, which our author mentions among those, 
where the good cause has retrograded within twentyfive 
years. But if we once admit the fact, that the progress 
of human improvement, particularly that which consists in 
throwing off dangerous and antiquated abuses, is generally 
per saltum, effected by daring and heroic struggles, after 
periods of acquiescence, and with intervals of torpor, exhaust- 
ion, or preparation, it might not be difficult to prove, that 
Italy has upon the whole moved onward. Italy was in a 
frightful state, when the Venetian Republic was dissolved. 
The overthrow of that power could be considered as no 
disaster to the country ; and if the erection of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom should have the effect of combining the 
spirit of the Italians, into one well concerted sentiment of 
resistance, it will have been, at least, a great public benefit. 
The great calamity of Italy, as of Germany, has been the 
severance of the members of that beautiful country, into rival 
and hostile states. The Austrian chains, which bind them 
together, produce the benefit of union in one cause, though 
that is a suffering cause. No matter where the union begins, 
t is better than the want of union. We perceive in the secret 
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societies, which have grown up in Italy, by the operation of 
oppressive governments foreign and domestic, the self reme- 
dying effect of political evil. The enterprise, patriotism, and 
resolution of men, in every part of Italy, have been associated 
to resist the despotism, which was spreading, and crushing the 
country. There, as in our own America at the epoch of the 
Revolution, the maxim has been, ' when bad men combine, 
good men must unite.' The Venetian, the Tuscan, the Nea- 
politan, and the Milanese, men who never acted before in 
union, since the social war, have been drawn into close and 
intimate correspondence ; have formed ties of brotherhood, 
which exile has endeared, and blood has consecrated. Who- 
soever thinks that this is to be without effect, forgets the 
mode, in which our own independence was brought about. 
Even the present aspect of things there is not as dreary as 
it was two years ago. The new Grand Duke of Tuscany 
declares his resolution to act independently of the cabinet of 
Vienna, and the new king of Naples urges the withdrawing 
of the Austrian troops. If the present prospects in Greece 
are realised, and the appearances of a revived trade on the 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean should be 
fulfilled, Italy is in a condition not to lose a moment in 
receiving the impulse from these events, and in rising to some 
very important point in the scale of Europe. 

We agree entirely with M. de Sismondi in his remarks on 
the state of Spain, a nation by which the sympathy of man- 
kind has been more egregiously duped than by the Italians, 
or the French, or any other people, that ever raised a false 
and deceptive cry for freedom. If we do not mistake the 
signs of the times, the great reaction, which is impending in 
Europe, will commence with Spain. And as the rival inte- 
rests of the great powers will not permit the partition of her 
continental possessions, these must, of course, sink down into 
a true barbarism, of which it is not easy to predict the fate. 
The colonial possessions of the country are nearly all gone. 
Two or three years will give the rest, the Phillipines proba- 
bly to the English, and Cuba and Porto Rico to the Colom- 
bians ; unless our government should imitate the recent 
example of the English, and institute reprisals for the royal 
and piratical depredations on our commerce, in which case 
Cuba would follow the fortunes of Florida. An accession of 
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extra-continental territory is, however, not to be coveted by 
us ; and it might be the safest policy for the United States 
to confine themselves, in the event of a recourse to coercion, 
to assisting the free states at the south of us, in revolution- 
ising the islands. In whatever way the event is brought 
about, it will, no doubt, very shortly take place. 

Having proposed to ourselves to make but a very few 
remarks, we shall not follow M. de Sismoudi through the 
remainder of his pamphlet. His observations on England, 
Russia, Greece, and America, are all animated, many of 
them judicious, and a few profound. The author entertains 
rational, but elevated and generous views of the career, 
which appears to be opening on man ; and has touched some 
of the topics, which the prospect suggests, with a discrimi- 
nating pen. It is indeed almost time, that our political systems 
were rewritten ; and though the liberty of the press, essential 
to that undertaking, exists only in England and America, yet 
the continental writers on the liberal side, under the pressure 
of the constraint to which they are subject, occasionally burst 
out with a condensed and passionate utterance of truth, a 
sort of political second sight, the indignant and desperate re- 
sult of an oppression, which astonishes us by its decision and 
power. It is hard for our American and English statesmen 
to work themselves up to the enthusiasm, which befits the 
aspect of the age. We are too happy, too prosperous, too 
busy ; doing too much to speculate on the whole combined 
effort, which is making in the free countries, or those who 
are striving to be so. We are in the procession, crowding, 
striding intently on ; but it is only those, who are doomed to 
stand aloof, to drop behind the age, and linger on the old 
wastes, who can fully mark the length, the multitude, the 
grand array of the triumph ; who can see it passing from 
region to region, winding along the heights of cloud capt 
mountains, descending like an inundation upon the bosom 
of the rivers, and compassing new continents in its march. 
And we may well hope, that on them the great example will 
not be lost ; that they will start up and emulate the career 
which they witness. 

Whether the present political struggle will be confined to 
the nations where it is now waged, or will extend to others, 
who give, at present, little hope of entering into it, one thing 
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is certain, that nations are growing too strong to be governed 
after the old forms. The economists tell us, that the im- 
provements of machinery in England have produced, in that 
country, an accession to the laboring power, equivalent to 
some two or three hundred millions of men. For all the 
purposes of industry, then, this is the population of England. 
Were the capital, which puts this machinery in motion, equal- 
ly divided, this, for nearly all the purposes of political action, 
would also be the population of the country. And even with 
the existing enormously unequal division of property, the 
immense accession to the power and resource of the citizens 
forms a new element of uncalculated importance, in the 
social system. Steam engines and spinning jennies, indeed, 
cannot speak, vote, and clamor for rights ; but the men who 
own them, the men whose industry is associated with their 
operation, speak, and vote, and clamor, to much greater 
effect ; and the mere power of the government, as far as it 
is independent of the will of the people, is diminished in 
equal proportion. We are told the English machinery carried 
that country through the war with Napoleon and his system. 
In a good degree it did so ; and by parity of reason, it will 
carry the people through the less violent and bloody, but 
more momentous war, waging against political abuses. A 
people, moving with the energy of three hundred millions 
of working arms, cannot be kept organised in the old way. 
The operation of our example is then to come in. We 
will apply it still to the English nation. They read in 
almost every newspaper, that crosses the Atlantic from this 
country, of some convention to amend a constitution. The 
delegates of the people meet, deliberate, amend the consti- 
tution, or pronounce that it needs no amendment, and go 
home. No estates are pillaged, no alarm is created, no 
blood is shed- Again, they boast in England that they have 
a representative government ; that one, and that the strongest 
branch of the legislature, is elected by the people. In prac- 
tice, indeed, they know that the smaller part of the people 
has a voice in the election ; and that the larger portion of the 
House of Commons owe their seats to indirect or corrupt 
means. They look again across the Atlantic ; they find this 
vast country divided into sections, equal in population, send- 
ing each its representative to the national councils. Are 
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these examples to have no effect ? What is to hinder the 
people of England from calling a convention ; from meeting 
in convention ; from amending the constitution, in conven- 
tion ; from districting the country into parliamentary districts, 
in convention ? They are not fit for such a government, 
you say. We reply, no change in the government is pro- 
posed. If the English people give, in fact, that sanction, 
which is now supposed to be given, in theory, to their present 
system, it will go on. If they will not sanction it, they are 
fit for the change, and they will have the change. They 
ought to have it. The government party in England do not 
rest their cause on the ground, that England is not ripe for 
giving every man a vote, but on the ground that things are 
best as they are ; that a government, as now organised, of 
king, lords, and commons, is best in itself. This, we in 
America do not believe ; this, nobody in England believes, 
but those kings, lords, and soi disant commons, who are 
parties to the controversy. They are a numerical minority, 
the commons being falsely so called. They are a physical 
minority, and an intellectual minority. At present they seem 
to possess the greater part of the wealth of the country, and 
by this they subsist. As much of this wealth rests on the 
faith, by which the national debt is supported, it could stand 
the first day of a serious awakening in the nation ; and there 
is really, therefore, no strong obstacle to oppose the re- 
organisation of England, on purely popular and republican 
principles. This done, an intimate cooperation with us would 
follow, and in the general result, it is not too much to say, 
not only that Europe would be regenerated, but that the 
empire of civilisation might again be pushed into Africa and 
Asia. 



Art. VII. — Journal of a Residence and Travels in Colom- 
bia, during the Years 1823 and 1824. By Captain 
Charles Stuart Cochrane, of the Royal Navy. 2 
Vols. 8vo. London. 1825. 

The progress of South America in the career of revolu- 
tion, independence, and liberty, is among the remarkable phe- 
voi, xxi. — no. 48, 20 



